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THE SLAVERY THAT IS NOT ABOLISHED. 



^^LAVERY 1$ not yet abolished. Social Rights and 
Political Liberty are not yet won. Not only did we 
^^ fail to give the colored and white poor of the South 
their rights, but when the great armies disbanded, that wing 
of the Rebellion which advised the fighting in the Union 
organized the clan which has continued in presenting those 
views. 

I propose to show that it is one of the causes of our national 
distress. Society is linked together and man cannot break 
that chain. There is a generation of viipcrs, full grown in 
base propensities which has lived beyond the years of sus- 
ceptibility, and is bound during its natural life to wrangle in 
the grass, always ready to strike and sting whenever there is 
an opportunity. We are bordering on the same delusions that 
the fathers of the Government were in 1787. They thought 
Slavery would die out ; we have gone on compromising and 
condescending for the sake of a patched up peace. We have 
had bur favorites not only in Johnson and Taney, but from 
the start. After the. Revolution there was a bitter feeling 
' against Slavery ; anti-slavery societies were formed through- 
out the South as well as the North ; they had, therefore, 
a workingman's rank. On December 16th, 1818, the Col- 
onization Society was formed, and put a stop to any further 
progress. ^ 

It seems to me that the lesson to be learned is this : That 
one man can undo as much in six months as an army of a 
million of men can do in four years. We must cease to make 



the colored man a steppingrstono to pl^co and power by pol- 
iticians. This East spirit must come out of tlie people and 
Churches. There is no such East spirit in any other country. 

Johnson vetoed tlie Freedman's Burqnu bills, removed the 
army, broke up the scliools, and they held h^gh carnival ; they 
fed and feasted him. 

This is Centennial year. ^Vliat is our true place in history ? 
How have we carried ourselves in the most stupendous conflict 
of modem times ? "Wliat character have we developed ? What 
are our opportunities and duties in relation to the colored 
race? Justice and righteousness arc the pillars of the Uni- 
verse. The great rebellion of 1860 was no accidenUil jostling 
of ideas. Let the nation know that it was far otherwise ; 
that it was, first of all, to deliver the colored race from Slavery 
and all oppression, and that as sure as he lives and changes 
not, that object shall be accomplished, though it were necessary 
every white man should, like the army of Sennacherib, be 
amitten by the angel of death, or be whelmed in destruction, 
like Pharaoh's hosts in the Red Sea. 

We have been travelling in a cork-screw path, round a' 
luouQtain ; the ^ath we have travelled is hid from our view ; 
'where not only a burden but a sin is laid upon men's shoul- 
ders, and bound there by the religion and laws of the 'land, 
there co-eval with it, and raises an incessant moral obligation 
of protest and disobedience ; or every man becomes a guilty 
party to it, and morally responsible for it. 

Wilberforce said that a man was morally bound to use all 
the influence he could in the right direction ; he was to p'an 
carefully how he could best iuflucnce those about him ; he 
Tvas not guiltless if he did not do it. 

But few Churches would have anything to do with it ; also 
societies^ Uie Bible, tract and missionary ; merely nothing, 
which was erected to be a platform from which the artillery 
'of the gospel might sweep ef'ery evil which was organized, 
that by the power of organization those tougher iniquities 
which defied individual labor might flad in its organic power 
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more than a match ; this great, this mighty batttlement has 
stood, only to be dumb. If people have a system or an 
institutioQ which cannot withstand argument, it should be 
destroyed. 

Our proposed reconstruction of the Soutli, in the midst of 
the wordy arguments against the crime, is a hardihood of 
impiety, an extreme treason against all human and divine 
governments ; nothing in all ]iistory can parallel so suicidal a 
fatuity ; it is as if the Apostolic Church had made a saint of 
Judas after he had betrayed the Redeemer and hanged him- 
self ; it is as if the Israelites had expelled Joshua from their 
camp, and taken Achan, or Og, King of Bashan, to be their 
leader ; it is as if, aflcr John the Baptist's murder, they had 
elected Ilerod to bo their prophet and pastor in his stead. 

True Christianity acts as a power upon the individual, 
next upon men in their social relations, setting up the family, 
establishing neighborhoods, promoting refinement in our 
households and in communities ; next it takes hold upon laws 
and institutions, then upon customs, and finally the organism 
of society itself. To us as a nation is fearfully applicable 
the declaration of the prophet: '^The pride of thine heart - 
hath deceived thee ; thou that dwellest in the depths of the 
rocks, whose habitation is high, Uiat seeeth in thine heart, 
who shall bring me do>vn to the ground ; though thou exalt 
thyself as the eagle, and thou set thy nest among the stars,- 
thence will I bring thee down, saith the Lord." Our remote 
isolation from the Old World, our unparalleled prosperity, 
have served to make us the vainest and most boastful of all 
people. We have laughed to scorn all warnings of danger, 
all threats of divine retribution ; what right have we to be 
surprised at any of it — at the trouble, at the calamities that 
have overtaken us ? Have wo not been taught— does it not 
lie at the very foundation of our belief in the existence of ^ 
Divine Ruler, that doeth justice — that he looks down upon 
the earth to raise up the downtrodden, to help the poor and 
the friendless, to save the outcast, and to punish and destroy 
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the oppressor and wrong doer ; and we have been in great 
danger as a nation of lapsing into atheism, of coming to 
doubt that there is a Divine Ruler who sways the sceptre of 
power over his creatures, men. We have come to question 
whether it is not possible for a nation to bow to injustice and 
dishonor, and reap prosperity and well-being. Like ancient 
£dom, we have exalted ourselves as the eagle, and set our 
nest among the stars. Nay, we have made the eagle and 
the stars our national symbols, and defiantly said : ** Who 
shall bring us down to the ground?" But the justice of God 
has been too strong for us, and we are prostrated in the dust| 
for our guilt is identical with that of Edom, in the matter/ of 
oppression and of complicity with oppressors. 

** For thy violence against thy brother Jacob, shame shall 
cover thee, and thou shalt be cut off forever ; thou shouldst 
not have rejoiced over the children of Sidon in the day of 
their destruction, neither shouldst thou have spoken proudly 
in the day of distress, nor have laid hands on their substance 
in the day of their calamity. Therefore it is that upon the 
whole land are poured out the vials of Divine retribution. 
Thus saith the Lord, for the transgressions of Israel, and for 
love, I will not turn away the punishment thereof^ because 
they sold the righteous for silver, and poor for a pair of 
shoes." 

America was settled by the flower of Protestantism before 
it had fallen into the sere and yellow leaf of formalism, or 
the thrice-dead infidelity which covered all Europe, Protest- 
ant and Catholic, in the last century with thorns and briars, 
fit only for cursing. Our fathers, the Pilgrims and Puritans 
of Massachusetts, the Baptists of Rhode Island, the Quakers 
and Lutherans of Pennsylvania, the Episcopalians of Vir- 
ginia, the Catholics of Maryland, and the Huguenots of Car- 
olina, were .all refugees from religious persecution. Every 
State was settled, or largely populated, by sufferers for con- 
science* sake, and after a few inefiectual struggles to employ 
the same cramps and fetters upon others that had been visited 
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upQQ themselves, they arose, one after another, to the true 
apprehension of the rights of conscience, and Puritan, Epis- 
copalian, Baptist and Pedobaptist, Quaker and Lutheran, 
Huguenot and Catholic, came to that broad table-land of 
universal freedom, to fh^ religious sentiment which is still 
the most wonderful characteristic of this nation. So thor- 
oughly had this doctrine filled the air of common life, long 
before the formation of our Confederacy,^ that only the brief- 
est and most incidental reference to the* whole subject is 
found in our Constitution. 

Their first struggle was to establish their own equality be- 
fore Eling, and Noble, and Parliament, and a haughty people. 
They must prove the fallacy of the divine right of kings on 
the battle-field ; only one great inspiration can possess at a 
time, a man or a people. This broad platform niust rest ou 
the head of King and Slaveholder ; but it must be planted on 
that of the King first, as the most imminent and dangerous 
foe ; hence the Revolutionary struggle and victory. When 
they had emerged* from that conflict, when George the Third 
saluted George Washington, and through him the American 
people, as his perfect equal, then camo a second duty — to 
preserve their equality among themselves. How perilous 
was their state you can faintly conceive by seeing how all 
classes have just been' swept into the current of an unnatural 
reverence for the youthful heir of the throne. These patriots 
were bom royalists; every city was full of wealth and 
fashion. 

Thus devoted, if England's royalty and nobility were ex- 
pelled, might not America substitute one of her own? Italy ' 
has just proved the passion of a people for a King. Mazzini 
and Garibaldi had to yield to Victor Emanuel — republican- 
ism to royalty. iSo might it have been here. Our fathers 
saved us by self-denial. It was a greater work to deliver 
themselves from themselves than from England. Greater 
is he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. ' Every 
member of that Constitutional Convention could have had an 
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American title of nobility ; lands for the support of the -title 
^"were more abundant than William's Barons found them in 
Dngland in the eleventh century. The leaders of the people, 
Washington, Hamilton, Adams and Joiferson7 would have 
been of the royal blood or next the throne. They saw the 
]>eril; they must meet it. They 'did. They especially 
guarded against inequality of rank, forbade the receipt of 
titles from foreign courts, and steered clear of the currents 
that might sweep them into that channel. A Senate without 
pay or for life, an Executive for life or for a long term of 
years;' and they consummated their precautions by one of 
their earliest acts of legislation, forbidding the increase of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, or even its continuance among 
the sons of the original members. As this society, being 
^composed of the officers of the Revolution, might, through 
the fascinations of the military spirit, endanger their primal 
and most vital idea — ^Equality, Liberty. As we have said, 
only one fever can rage at a time, only one great duty be 
done at once ; therefore, while their sympathies went out for 
the Slave population, while their conscience told them they 
should be equally faithful and honest to these as to them- 
selves, their exhausting labors were in another direction. 
They rested from their labors, fondly hoping their children 
would take up and apply their great principles to the op- 
pressed people.* Of the chief revolutionary patriots, Frank- 
lin alone was an avowed abolitionist ; Jefferson wrote a^^ainst 
S]a\:ery, or rather wrote reflections upon it, but never worked 
vigorously for its extinction. Franklin cast his influence 
upon that, probably, more because he dwelt among the 
liberty-loving Quakers, than from an inherent passion of his 
own. Washington disliked it, but when urged by Lafayette 
to make the experiment of emancipating and hiring his ne- 
groes^ he declined, on account of the embarrassed state of 
bis property. The fact must be stnted that while faithful to 
one-half of their theory, they were practically indifferent to 
the other. While abolishing all titular distinctions, and 
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equalizing all the white inhabitants, they failed to abolish tho 
title of Slaveholder, and to give their colored brethren that 
which was just and equal. The battle on this field exhausted 
all their energies. To secure State rights, to maintain the 
Federal unity, and strengthen these important fields, the' war 
raged, and the servant of servants was unnoticed in his serv- 
itude, among the great questions of social and political 
equality that so Violently agitated the governing classes. 
This work was perhaps as much as one age could do. It 
was certainly more than any one had previously done. The 
men who achieved it were more than thirty years in accom- 
plishing it. Thomas Jefferson wrought wondrously for' the 
rights of man from 1776 to 1809, thirty-three years of most 
remarkable service in a most remarkable cause. He was 
then past sixty ; an old man weary with the cares of state, 
not fit in vigor or vehemence for the great work of Emanci- 
pation ; failing to keep progi'cssivc, he slid backwards, and 
dishonored his gray hairs by apologizing for Slavery, and 
defending the Missouri Compromise. The generation that 
succeeded them, as great men's sons are apt to be, were very 
poor imitations of their illustrious fathers. 

A great calm follows a great storm. The children of 
these rievolutionary parents were^fceblo in principle, law in 
moral tone ; they were tired of great ideas and great deeds ; 
the overstrained nature sprang back to the, narrower range 
which men naturally prefer. Tho. leading men of that age, 
men who have just left us, were far below their fathers in 
greatness of nature, and will be incalculably beneath them in 
greatness of fame. Clay, Calhoun, Adams, Webster and 
Jackson, its five representative men, present to the historian 
no such lofty traits of character or service as shine in the 
names of five representatives of tho preceding era, Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton and Franklin. John Quincy 
Adams alone, of his peers, held forth the light that glowed 
in his youth, but not till he had descended from the Presi- 
dential throne into the vale of age and comparative political 
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obscurity. Hardly a word of his can be quoted before his 
seventeenth year that has the ringing sound of liberty. How 
different from the young John Adams in the mass meeting at 
Boston, the Provincial Congress, and Independence Hall. 
Fortunate was he that those last few years« and that Con- 
gressional opportunity, were given him ; it was an era of the 
deadening of the conscience on the subject of freedom. 
Church and State fell alike into the slumber. The sentiment 
of the fathers was against Slavery,, but sentiment can do 
nothing against sin., * 

' There must always be two periods, at least, of attack upon 
any organized iniquity, before the tide of moral sentiment 
deluges and drowns it forever. The first awakening is mod- 
erately efficient, but the mighty sin is too stroDg for com- 
plete overthrow ; the besieging hosts get weary, and slumber 
on their arms ; the enemy sallies forth and triumphs ' over 
them ; they dwell in captivity to the evil they rose against. 
Again the conscience grows, again the vice is attacked, and 
in the new assault is left weaker than before, perhaps com- 
pletely destroyed ; if not, the victorious right yields anew to* 
the slumber ot sloth, and sin is chained and ruled afresh, 
again bursts its bands and sweeps on irresistibly to victory. 
Thus by tidal waves of flux and reflux, the huge mountain 
of sin is finally buried beneath the deep abounding ocean of 
truth. So the Jews moved forward from Joshua to David in 
the subjugation of Canaan ; so Christianity has marched, is 
marching forward in the subjugation of the world ; so Grec- 
ian idolatry, in a hand-to-hand fight with early Christianity, 
fell and rose, fell and rose, weaker at eacli resurrection, till, 
three hundred years after its first defeat, that form, eminent 
and potent, for more than a thousand years, fell, never to . 
rise again. So Roman Slavery staggered and tumbled be-' 
fore the sharp blows of the same Apostolic Christianity, 
sprang to its feet with the ferocity and strength of a wounded 
lion, and rent its enemies in pieces again, again felt the 
shafts, again reeled and fell, again rose and raged, till after 
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half a milfennium, the Golden Eule of the Saviour and the 
golden command of his Apostle to Christian masters to give 
their servants that which was just and equal were finally 
obeyed, and, throughout Christian Europe, property in man 
passed into the execrable list^ abjured and abominated by 
every person. 

The Black race, in, consequence of its seclusion and degra- 
dation, was separated almost entirely from this influence* 
True, Africa had been honored with the earliest, and, in 

. many respects, the ablest schools; her sons had worn the 
consecrated mitre, and sat in equal authority with the Bishops 
of Home. 

The wisest, justest, and most virtuous of men occasionally 
err. and have need, daily, to implore the Divine goodness, 
that he be not led farther into temptation ; and just so, the 
wisest, justest and most virtuous of nations, often, uncon- 
sciously break loose and depart from their ancient, approved 
and safer ways. Is there any society, even of Christians, 
tliat has never had occasion to reform its practice, retrace its 

- too careless steps, and discard heresies, that has not corrupt* 
ed its accepted faith ? What was the English Eevolution of 
1648, but a return from the dark and dangerous road of ab* 
solutism? What the French Revolution, but a mighty con- 

* vulsion, that, while it carried a brave, enliglitencd and lib— 
crty-loving nation backward on their progress of three hun- 
dred years, owed all its horrors to the delay which had so 
l(yng postponed the needed reaction? A national departure 
always happens when a great emergency occurs, unobserved 
and unfelt, bringing the necessity for the attainment of some 
new and important object, which can only be secured through 

. the inspiration of some new, but great and generous national 
sentiment. 

In 1820, however,' the nation had unconsciously reached 
and entered a new stage in its successful career, namely, that 
of expansion. The Ordinance of 1787, that anomalous ia- 
stitution, must now be further circumscribed, by extending 
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the ordinance to cover the new States to be established in the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

It was in 1820, therefore, that the national deviation be- 
gan bj compromising and conceding to slavery, and by a few 
Members of Congress absenting themselves at this important 
crisis, and the Constitution which they gave is carried with 
it, as it attends to our eagles, not freedom and personal 
rights to the oppressed, but Slavery and a hateful and baleful 
commerce in slaves, wherever we win a conquest by sea or 
land over the whole habitable globe. 

While we must now, in deference to history, excuse the 
£rst divergence, it is manifest that our subsequent persist- 
ence in the same course has been entirely unnecessary and 
unjustifiable. While I lament the national divergence I have 
described, I do not confess it to be altogether inexcusable. 
All arc, in different degrees, perhaps, alike responsible. De- 
viation, once began, without realizing the immediate pres- 
ence of danger, it was easier to continue than to return. 
The country has all the time been growing richer, and more 
prosperous and populous ; . it was not unnatural that we 
. shouM disregard warnings, of what we were always assured 
by high, though interested authorities, which were always 
distant, improbable, and even visionary dangers ; how nat- 
ural has it been to assume that the motive of those who have 
protested against the extension of Slavery was conventional 
sympathy with the negro, insteail of what it really has been, 
concern for the welfare of the white man. What has been 
the difference between the great vital parties ? They . are 
divided as both portions of its crew, as the hulk, broken into 
unequal parts, each retaining sufficient energy in their de- 
spair to seize on the drifting wrecks of other parties, and by 
a cunning, though hopeless carpentcry, to frame wretched and 
lickety rads on which to sustain themselves for one dark 
night more,' on the tempestuous sea of national politics. All 
these parties, it is now manifest, were organized, not spe- 
cially to establish justice and maintain freedom and equality 
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among an honest, zealous and liberty-loving people, but to 
achieve some material public advantage of temporary im- 
portance, or to secure the advancement of some chief, to 
have discretion, as if the Government were an elective des- 
potism. 

As surely as there was a Robber in Israel, there was one 
in Ijistory, who is as distinctly marked in the career of peo- 
ples, as in nature and revelation ; who leaves the impress of 
his power upon thc^recorded past, whose great attributes are 
justice and mercy. Few believe that individual sins can go 
unpunished ; these are principally against justice and mercy ; 
why then should National sins- be chartered? they are always 
against justice and mercy. If man cannot do wrong, men 
combined cannot do wrong without retribution. 

When the Redeemer exclaimed, *' 0, Jerusalem I" and he 
refused not merely to her present, but also to her remote 
deeds of wickedness, her centuries of known culminating 
sins were now to result in her desolation ; so, too, if desola- 
tion sfiall be the fate of our American house, it will be the 
result not of a few present, but of many sins ; not of present 
provocations only, but of past ones also. It takes a succes- 
sion of guilty generiitions to bring about the destruction of a 
nation. There must be great crimes, long persisted in by 
^multitudes, to the iniquity of a nation's fall. These are in- 
deed counts in the indictment; but for other counts with 
which to fiU up the long indictment he goes into the wide and 
distant past, it is not until the p|:esent generation has filled up 
the measure of national iniquity that the nation is destroyed. 
Then does he hold that generation responsible for the sins of 
the past generations. He does this, also, on the clearly 
sound principle, that by repeating those sins in the instnictive 
light of their instnictive and destructive effects, has virtually 
endorsed them, and made them its own. 

The great sin of our country, in all the periods of her ex- 
istence, whether under Colonial or Constitutional rule, is the 
assumption of special powers by her white race over her 
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' oilier races ; and on the principle advei*ted to we are guilty, 
not only of our own, but also of the past commissions of that 
sin. Moreover, if. this sin is now carried to its ultimate 
heights, then is our nation Viow to be destroyed, ^nd her doom 
is sealed. ** Behold, thy^ house is kept unto the desolate," is 
already pronounced. No man is warranted in saying, though 
' every right-minded man sees sins enough to make him trem- 
ble ; the work of breaking up our house is far more ■ than 
begun, and so, too, is the march of her desolation ; it may, 
nevertheless, have still left to it a space for repentance. The 
Indians we have slaughtered and enslaved ; we have driven 
them from their dead. To the Negro, even more wronged 
than the Indian, we have spared nothing at all of his man- 
hood, and can we know when our nation is brought to the 
brink of destruction and drought, so manifestly by pride in 
our own race, and contempt and hatred of other races, and 
when nothing short of the speediest and heartiest repentance 
can save it : can we, I ask, still continue to practice all, or 
even any of our enormous wrongs against the Indians or the 
Negroes ? I think we cannot afford to. 

I have indicated what I suppose to be the crime of the na- 
tion. It may. properly be asked, how can this moral fault of 
the past affect us of the present generation ? 

His authority is supreme for governments as well as for 
individuals ; and the nation that discards this principle, and 
proceeds to acts of tyranny and injusfice from a fixed politi- 
•cal necessity, is on the high road to destruction, and without 
repentance, its doom is inevitable. 

The history of all oppressive governments in the past, 
shows that our statement is not the utterance of fanaticism ; 
they were murderous and oppressive governments ; they de- 
stroyed their land and slew their people ; and, according to 
the decree of the Almighty, he has swept them witli the be- 
som of destruction. 

And shall the American Government, persevering in its 
oppression of millions of its . people, constitute the solitary 
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exception in tlie history of the world, of a natioa escaping 
:he just* penalty of its deeds? Not till the fixed laws are 
:ibolislied, and His throne shall take the side of the oppressor. 

A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

From all quarters we learn that after the surrender of Lee, 
the rebels were ready for any terms, if they could escape 
lyith their lives. They were vanquished, and they knew it. 
The rebellion was crashed, and they knew it. They hardly 
expected to save a small fraction of their property. They 
did not expect to save their political power. They were too 
sensible not to see that participants in rebellion could not 
pass at once into the partnership of government. They made 
up their minds to exclusion. 'They were submissive. There 
was nothing they would not do, even to the extent of /ran* 
chising their freedmen and providing for them homesteads. 
Had the National government merely taken advantage of this - 
plastic condition, it might have stamped Equal Rights upon 
the whole people, as upon molten wax, while it fixed the im-. 
mutable conditions of permanent peace. The question of ' 
reconstruction would have been settled before it arose. It is ' 
sad to think that this was not done. Perhaps in all history 
there is no instance of such an opportunity lost Truly 
should our country say in penitential, supplication: **Wc 
ha^e left undone those things which we ought to have done ; 
and we have done those things which we ought not to have 
done.** 

I believe the mass of the people could have been easily 
controlled if none of the excepted classes had received par- 
don. These classes did not expect anything more than life, 
and even, feared for that. Let me condense the whole sub- 
ject. At the surrender, the South could have been moulded 
at will ; but it is now as stiff-necked and rebi^llious as ever. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL POLICY FOUNDED ON TWO BLUNDERS. 

Glance, if you please, at that Presidential policy-^so con- 
stantly called **my policy"— which is now so vehemently 
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pressed upon tbe couutrji and jrou will find that it pivots on 
at least two alarming blunders, as can be easily seen, j^rs^i 
in setting up tlie One-Man Power, as the source of jurisdic- 
tion over this great question ; and, secondly^ in using the 
Ont'Man Power for the restoration of rebels to place and 
influence, so that good Unionists, whether white or blade, are 
rejected, and the rebellion itself is revived in the new gov- 
ernments. Each of these assumptions is an enormous blun- 
der. You will see tliat I use a mild term to characterize 
such a double-headed usurpation. 

They must not be allowed to enter' those halls which they 
treasonably deserted, until we have every reasonable assur- 
ance of future good conduct. We must not admit them, apd 
then x^pent our folly. Those words, once used in the British 
Parliament and revived by Mr. Webster, furnif h the key to 

our duty : 

*' I hear a lion in the lobby roar ; 
Say, Mr. Speaker, shall I shut the door 7 * \ 

Or shall we rather let the monster in. 
Then see if we can shut him out again 7** 

I am against letting the monster in, until he is no longer ter- 
rible in mouth or paw. 

Be taught by Russia. The Emperor there did not content 
himself with a naked Proclamation of Emancipation. Ho 
followed this glorious act with minute provisions securing to 
the freedmen rights of all kinds, as to hold property, to sue 
and testify in courts to vote and to enjoy the advantages of 
education* All this was secured by the same power vrhich 
decreed emancipation. 

Be taught also by England, speaking by her most illus- 
trious statesmen, who solemnly warn us against trusting to 
any local authorities for justice to the colored race. I begin 
with Burke, who saw all questions with the intuitions of a 
statesman, and expressed himself with the , eloquence of the 
orator. Here are his words uttered in 1792 : 

** I haTe seen what the Colonial Legislatures haye done in reference to 
^ the improvement of the condition of the negro. It is arrant trifling. 
They haye done little, and that little is good for nothing, htcauie it does 
not carry with it ths exscutory principle* ' ' 
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Should we leave this queation to the States wo should fiod 
that all they did would be '* arrant trifling," and that it 
would want '* the executory principle/* 

This testimony of Edmund Burke was followed shortly < 
afterwards by that of Canning, who in 17D9 exclaimed : 

" There is something in the relation between the despot and bis slave, 
which must viti&te and render nugatory and null whatever laws the for* 
mer might make for the benefit of the latter; which, however speciously 
these laws mi«;ht be frame*!, however well adapted they might appear to 
the evils which they were intended to alleviate, must infallibly be marred 
and defeated in the execution . " 

Then again he says : 

" Trust not tlic masters of slaves in what concerns legislation for slav- 
ery! However specious their laws may appear, depend upon it, they 
must be ineffectual in their application. It is in the nature of things that 
they should be so. Their laws can never reach, never will cure the evil. 
There is something in the nature of absolute authority, which makes des* 
potism in all cases, and under all circumstances, an incompetent and un- 
true executor even of its own provisions.. ' ' 

There is indeed a significant fact, projected from th«' his* 
torical background of two hundred years. It is this, that 
while all the monarchical governments of the Old World 
have been constantly tending to liberty, affording unmistak- 
able signs of progression, Republican America, theoretically 
an antipode, has been all thd while merging itself into a des- 
potism baser than anything history has yet recorded. Take, 
for example, that great Empire of the North, extending from 
the Frozen Zone to the Midland Sea, that only four hundred 
years ago began to move from her icy anchorage, laden with 
a conflicting population. From almost every zone, religious ' 
' rites, the most savage, and customs the most uncivil ; and 
yet you will find, despite the barbarous character of her peo- 
ple, that Eussia, from Ivan to Alexander II., has been in 
constant progression in the attainment of more human and 
liberal institutions. The serfdom of Peter the Great, whidh 
was only a milder type of absolute bondage, has gradually 
melted away before the incr^sing heat of democratic ideas. 

Every law indicates some fact in human nature. Laws 
are the milestones along the pathway of history that tell how 
far we have travelled from the rude barbarism of the pa^t 
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towards a higher and a nobler life. Laws arc the test of a 
nation's civilization. The true man's real character consists 
in what he does, and not in what he merely has the ability to 
do. So I measure the civilization of Russia, Austriai 
France, England and the United States, by what they do, 
each in their sphere, for civilization, progress and freedom ; 
an that helps to produce the highest culture and noblest phys- 
ical development. ' 
England has done much for freedom within the last sixty 
years, and promises to do much more. This Government 
has done nothing, and promises to do less. Whatever may bo 
the poverty and destitution of the lower and middle classes in 
England, resulting from fast-anchored customs, which she has 
inherited from feudal times; she has still a commanding 
sense of right and wrong. Conservative, land loving, money 
loving, she is still liberty loving. Englishmen cling with 
undying tenacity to Rumrymede, wliose regal splendor pales 
its ineffectual fires before the sturdy old baron who wrung 
from the reluctant gra^p of their monarch, the great Charter 
of English Bights. The safeguards of individual freedom 
which Magna Charta secured to the people, reach all classes 
and conditions of English life, from the sovereign on the throne 
to the beggar in the streets. 

. In order that the Jews in a particular city might be sac- 
rificed* to the prejudice and hatred of an inimical race in 
power, an Oriental despot enacted that the people in all the 
provinces throughout his vast dominions should have liberty, 
and the right to kill and destroy the race of the Jews wherever 
they pleased ; it was of no consequence whether it were done 
or not elsewhere, it was certain that in the particular city 
where Haman dwelt, and where especially the Jewish race 
were the objects of his hatred, it would be done ; and in order 
that it might be done without seeming to exercise an inviduous 
and merely local and selecting vengeance, it was made univer' 
sai by a law reaching through the whole Empire* Just so, 
in the case before us ; if the committee had been composed 
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of so many Ilamans, they could not have contrived more art- 
fully or more plausibly, a measure for the gratification of the 
hatred of the Eebel States against the Colored population. 
In order to disfranchise that whole population in those States, 
a decree goes forth that it shall be lawful, according to the 
Constitution as amended for that purpose, to deprive the col- 
ored citizen of the rights of voting in any and all the State*, 
either on account of color or of crime ; if on account of color, 
then the whole population so deprived, in and by the State, 
shall be counted null and void by the United States, and dead 
to any rights of representation, either as individuals or as a 
number. 

In the census of the population, just as if the Oriental despot 
had added in his decree giving to the people in all the prov* 
inces the right of killing Jews, that if any province there 
availed themselves of that right, then the monarch would 
consider^ and regard that portion of the population killed by 
them as being really dead and buried, and no more to be 
numbered among the people of the province to be cared for. 

Who can deny that a successor of Pharaoh is on the throne, 
and the children of Israel are not yet out of the Wilderness, 
but waiting to see whether a part of the tribes have recon- 
structed an altar of Rebellion. We need a Joshua in Politics, 
and a Phinoas in Religion, to settle this matter ; but as yet 
they do not appear in Congress ; nor among the priests, but 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, is sacrificing unto the calves 
that he has made, and inviting the tribes to stay at his altar 
and be satisfied, for it is too much to require the Rebels to 
go up to Jerusalem ; and Naaman, cleansed of his leprosy, 
must be permitted to bow before Rimmon. Like Saul before 
his conversion, the church keeps the clothes of those that 
would stone this black Stephen ; and as troops of robbers wait 
for a man, so the company of priests murder in this way by 
conse^t of silence ; they lay themselves down upon clothes 
laid to pledge by every altar. 

I do not expect much of nations now, or for ages to come, 
perhaps, in point of morality. No nation has ever existed 
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yet that has taken the Bible as the basis of its Statute Law, 
and incorporated the principles of Christianity into its Con- 
stitution of Government. No nation exists to-day that has 
the slightest claim to be called Christian. Nations there are 
in which there are Christian men, but a Christian nation has 
never existed, and does not exist, but there are, I think, 
violations of the moral law by our public men, such as the 
world does not witness elsewhere. Tell me in what Christian 
or what heathen land will the highest court of justice decide 
that one class have no rights which another class are bound 
to respect? Tell me in what Christian or heathen land a 
man may be a prominent candidate for the highest office in 
the gifl of the public, who openly avows but one sentiment, 
if we may judge by the frequency of its repetition : that this 
government was made for white men and not for Negroes. 
Why, in the days of the Spanish Inquisition no such atro- 
cious sentiments were uttered ; never in the Cortez of Spain, 
in the days of the Star Chamber, in the worst reign of the 
Brutal Henry, or the Bloody Mary in the Privy Council, in 
the days of the perjured Charles and the atrocious James, 
were such sentiments uttered as our halls of legislation have 
echoed to during the past sessions. Do you ask me for 
proof? What crime that ever dishonored God or disgraced 
human nature, to which the Statesmen have given their con- 
sent, ever equaled in atrocity that of the Slave Trade ; and 
yet, has not that trade found its unblushing advocates in our 
halls of legislation ? We wonder that such villainy can ex- 
ist in the light of day ; what is oxir astonishment to iind it 
has its seat in the Senate Chamber, and on the very throne . 
of Justice itself. ' 

But I have another and still more severe charge to bring 
against it : it is the dishonor it has done ' to our common 
Christianity and our holy religion. Not content with dis- 
' gracing our Statute Book, not content with robbing men of 
every right that man holds dear, it has thrust its foul and 
hideous presence into the sanctuary of God ; it has entwined 
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its slimy folds around tho sacred altar, and with its thousand 
hissing tongues of asps, profanes thq very Garden of the Ark 
of tho Covenant of our God, and tho man who would assail 
it is branded as an Infidel. I believe in a Bible that is in- 
spired from beginning to end, but it is a Bible all flaming 
with tongues of Are against an atrocity so iniquitous as this ; 
it is a Bible in which there is no sanction for this crime from 
first to last ; a Bible which, if you were to take its principles 
and make them the fundamental law of the land, Slavery 
would perish before to-morrow*8 sun sank into the West. I 
believe in a personal Saviour, but it is a Saviour who cast iu 
his lot with the poor, the weak, and the degraded ; it is a 
Saviour who is to be seated on the Throne of final Judgment^ 
and if man come and say, ^^ Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phesied in Thy name ? have we not built up great Tract So- 
cieties and large Churches, and established great Missionary 
efforts, and in Thy name done many wonderful works ?*' will 
answer, *' inasmuch as ye have not done it unto these, my 
Brethren, ye have not done it unto me ; I never knew ye." 
I believe certainly in the Church of the Living God, but it is 
an organization not established for injustice, not to be a great 
weapon in the hands of Slavery, but to be a great instru- 
mentality of beneficence and of good too to our race ; and I 
charge it upon Slavery, that by a hideous metamorphosis, 
such as ever entered into the imagination of a heathen poet, 
it has transformed the Church of the Living God into an 
engine of iniquity and wrong, and unfurled the black banner 
of death on the battlements from which alone should float 
the glorious Banner of the Cross ; that it has brought inore 
disgrace on this Book and on our religion than all the infidels 
of the last four centuries. * 

One golden moment lost, when justice might have secured, 
triumphs which it will now take years to win, disappointed 
that first hope ; and the treachery of men who cared more 
for their own political pre-eminence than for their country*s 
weal, destroyed all prospects of national salvation in one 
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quarter, and turned the eyes and hearts of the people, with 
impatient longing, towards the assembling of Congress. 
When it assembled in December, its utterances were so bold, 
so true to justice, that hope became faith < and men said: 
'* Ck>ngress sitall save the nation, and foil the treacherous 
designs of the President.'' As bill after bill was presented, 
resolution after I'esolution passed, speech after speech made, 
all ringing with the true tones of universal justice and lib- 
erty, how did we all rejoice that at last an American Con- 
gress was convened which acknowledged its allegiance to the 
higher law, and believed in the Declaration of Independence ! 
Who then shall save the nation? Not they who conapro- 
mise one principle of absolute justice for the sake of what 
they call peace, union, or political prosperity ; not they who, 
however pure and disinterested their patriotism, have not 
faith enough in the absolute right, to stand alone and un- 
yielding in its defense, against any numerical force. Not 
now, they who led its armies to the field, and whose skill, 
bravery and power saved it in the fierce shock of war. A\ 
far more perilous crisis has succeeded its victory there. At 
the commencement of this critical period of reconstruction, 
the eyes of true patriots turned in hope towards their serv- 
ants in Washington, in whose hands they had entrusted 
official power to guide the nation safely through its transi- 
tion from war to peace, from Slavery of one-sixth of its pop- 
ulation to perfect liberty of all. 

I said that Slavery might be put away, and our nation be 
not saved, if it be not put away in the spirit of penitence ; if 
our hard national heart of injustice and oppression shall sur- 
vive Slavery, then will the nation remain. The evils that 
have broken out prove that it is saved. The putting away 
Slavery^ in the spirit, for the purpose in which and for which 
the President's Proclamation would put it away, is good as 
£Eur as it goes, but to put it away simply in this spirit, and 
simply for this purpose, would fall very far short of saving 
the nation ; if we put it away in the spirit of selfishness, and 
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merely to save ourselves, and ourlieort be still unbroken by 
a sense of our crimes against the black man, we may go ou 
to become a greater criminal and murderer than everi and be 
therefore farther from national salvation than ever* In it8 
characteristic greed of territory, and characteristic overweeki* 
ing confidence in its strength, our impenitent nation might be 
left to undertake wars of conquest and plunder against every 
nation within its reach ; such or any other flagrantly iniqai-. 
tons undertaking on its part would not begin its ruin, but 
would rather demonstrate and deepen its previous ruin. A 
nation, no less than an individual, given up to work injustice, 
was long before ruined. In this connection let me say that 
the first victim of injustice is always he who perpetrates it ; 
moreover, whilst the injury it does to him against whom it is 
directed may be but outward and superficial, and easily 
cured, that which it does to him from whom it proceeds is 
inward and radical, and but too generally incurable. A heart 
so hard as to hold millions and fresh millions in Slavery, in 
that condition where they are denied all right to wife, and 
husband, and children, and knowledge, and wages, and 
where body, and mind, and soul all lie at the absolute dis* 
posal of an irresponsible despotism — ^this, this alone is the 
disease of which our nation is dying. Will it be cured? Not 
soon, I fear. Repentance is the only remedy. It is said. the 
Divine Buler is on the side of the strongest battalions ; he is 
ever on the side of Justice, be it the strongest or the weakest 
battalion that may happen to be there. It is ever true, and 
ever will be, that the nation that will not serve Him shall 
perish ; many as are our people, great as are our riches and 
resources, and add our invention and skill, and we too shall 
perish if we follow not the Divine laws. 

In a critical hour there still remains the people's moral 
strength, the people's voice. The question which involves '. 
the fate of our Bepublic is, whether or not there is in the 
Northern heart sufficient faith in the right, law, justice, and 
appreciation of true freedom to say to Congress : <^ You have 
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not solved the problem .of reconstruction; you have not se- 
cured either justice or peace ; you have been repeating the 
folly of the founders of this Government ; after a century's 
experience has demonstrated that we will not accept this 
work of your hands — taught by bitter experience, warned 
by the terrible retribution of the last few years, we will now 
rebuild our Government on surer foundations, and execute 
justice, and not the sh^m and mockery thereof." 

Who then shall save the nation ? Evidently it is not to be 
saved by the might of intellect, nor by the power of political 
chicanery, baptized by the high name of Statesmanship. 
These have been tried and failed. They who aspire to be its 
saviors-— they who would a^d Heaven humbly in this great 
work — must possess such faith in absolute right, such loyalty 
to justice, that any compromise of these shall be esteemed 
defeat, whatever apparent immediate triumph may be won 
thereby. . A nation is not inevitably ruined because its legis- 
lators fail to appreciate its vital needs. 

THOMAS CHAPMAN. 
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